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POWER FOR ANY SIZE FARM 


At A Price You Can Afford To Pay 
No matter what acreage, the 1-plow Model B 
Tractor and matched equipment will pay a 
profit. Replaces 4 to 6 horses. Pick-up and 
pull-type plows, cultivator, mower, listers, 
All-Crop Harvester. 
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RC, WC—Interchangeable Implements 
Economy Champion RC (above) handles 
2-row cultivator, mower, lister, bedder .. . 
interchangeable with WC. Full 2-plow WC 
(below) operates “60” All-Crop Harvester 


from powcr takeoff, Lights and starter, both 
RC and WC. 
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What a grand and glorious feeling it is to look ahead to 
better things — to evenings with the family when you're 
not too tired to enjoy yourself — to be MASTER of the 
crops you grow and the land you till—to putting away 
a reasonable profit at the end of the year. When you 
drive into the field with your new Allis-Chalmers tractor 
and matched equipment... your whole outlook changes 
as if by magic. It’s hard to believe the way your acres 
melt away behind this FASTER power — at twice the 
speed of horses. From then on you become MASTER of 
the situation — with cleaner, higher-yielding crops... 
more time for paying livestock .. . more time for new 
cash crops or soilbuilders . . . more time for better living! 
From then on it’s DAYLIGHT FARMING for you and 
your family — FREEDOM the Allis-Chalmers way! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION=MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 


BERR RDO RET ROR ER RRR RRR eS 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 43, Tractor Division, Milwaukee, Wis. s 
Gentlemen: Please send free literature on the following items listed 
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How to save money on books 


Come in early and get your choice 
of 


USED TEXTBOOSK S for the 
Second Semester 


Turn your used Books in for Credit 
toward second term books 


You receive 10% Dividends on all 
your purchases. 


You'll enjoy trading at the 


TRIANGLE 
BOOK 
SHOP 


Open Evenings 10% Dividends 














Follow the crowd the Friday night of 


Junior Week to Bailey Hall where the 
MUSICAL CLUBS 


Will present their successful 


road show hit 


IN THE RED 


Junior Week Bocks contain two coupons 
which may be exchanged at Willard 
Straight Desk for Reserved Seats. 


February 9, 1940; 8:30 P.M. All Tickets $1.00 
Bailey Hall at Willard Straight Desk 











by the Printed Word 


ne’ in Abe Lincoln’s day, the Act establishing the United States Department 
of Agriculture 1 in 1862, said that the purpose of the New administrative organi- 
zation should be “to acquire and diffuse information relative to agriculture in the 
most general and most comprehensive sense of the word.” 


Words in print have done much in the diffusion or dissemination, of “useful 
and practical information relating to agriculture and home economics, and to 
encourage the application of the same,” according to the language of the Smith- 
Lever Act of 1914, which has now been in force for a quarter of a century. 


More than a decade before then, Cornell had been using the printed word 
most effectively, through the writings of Liberty Hyde Bailey and others. And 
ever since, the bulletins of the State College of Agriculture, (which at first included 
the teachings of a department of home economics, now a State College of Home 
Economics) have stood among the tops. 


Every year, the editors of the land-grant colleges gather for a conference on 
self-improvement, and for a comparison of their respective outputs of the printed 
word. Some of the Colleges feel that Cornell may have had more than its share 
of honors; but a large part of the credit for that showing is due to the generosity 
of the people of the State who have seen that the State Colleges have had, in 
most years, enough funds ta make available to New York’s citizens the findings 
of the Colleges’ investigators. 


This is not to say that Cornell’s bulletins are better than those of other state 
colleges. Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Iowa to mention only a few, issue 


publications as good as New York’ s, ‘and sometimes better. For any state, the 
publications issued by its own college, its extension service, and its experiment 


station are likely to be better for its own citizens than any which come from other 
sources. 


For residents of New York, the Colleges of Agriculture have more than 
five-hundred different bulletins now available, in an exceedingly wide variety of 
subjects. Some of them which have served their purpose go out of print, but 
other newer ones are added at the rate of about ten each month. 


If you have a farm or home problem, it is fairly likely that the Colleges have 
a bulletin which will help you solve it. You may not know the titles of these 
pamphlets, and this space does not permit a listing of them. 


But there is a 24-page list; it is yours for the asking. It is known at the 
college, not so much by its title, “List of Publications,” as by its number, or 
symbol 


E47 


If you will put that combination, together with your name and address, on 
one of Uncle Sam’s penny postal cards, the list will be sent to you. 


Address your postal card to 
Office of Publication 


Roberts Hall, Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 
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Men Behind the Program 


Prof. R. H. Wheeler 


Final exams have been laid to rest 

and our second term schedules are 
tucked in our pockets where we won’t 
forget them, we grab a copy of the 
Farm and Home Week program and 
spend the next few days trotting 
around the campus to the many in- 
teresting lectures and exhibits being 
presented for our enjoyment. We find 
with pleasure that everything is most 
conveniently arranged and a quick 
glance at the program will tell us 
what we can see at any hour and 
where. However, these handy little 
program books do not slip off the 
presses of their own accord and it is 
then that we stop and think of the 
work that has gone into the making 
of them. The many departments of 
the college have spent much time and 
thought in preparing talks and demon- 
strations that we are to see, and, 
someone has had to assemble all this 
material, arrange the events so as to 
give variety and avoid conflicts, and 
schedule them at an hour which will 
be most convenient to Farm and Home 
Week visitors. That is no small job and 
for 30 years it has rested on the able 
shoulders of Professor R. H. Wheeler, 
professor in Extension Service and 
Assistant Treasurer of the University. 


ROFESSOR Wheeler came to Cor- 

nell as a special agricultural stu- 
dent in 1905 and remained until 1908. 
He was then absent until 1909 when 
he returned, transferred to the regu- 
lar agricultural course and taught all 
extension courses which at that time 
consisted of public speaking and 


I: FEBRUARY, when the last of our 


By Betty Jane Banes ’40 


training in parliamentary procedure. 
Prof. Wheeler was the first to stress 
the need for a course in parliamentary 
procedure, and his chart is still used 
in the public speaking courses of the 
Extension Teaching Department. In 
1912 he received his degree, and from 
then on devoted his time to the ad- 
ministration of extension work. 
Professor Wheeler often recalls his 
student days of 1908 when the first 
Farm and Home Week took place. 
Farm and Home Week, or “Farmer’s 
Week” as it was called at that time, 
grew out of the “Experimenter’s Lea- 
gue” a group of farmers who con- 
ducted experiments on farms and came 
to Cornell to show the results. Liberty 
Hyde Bailey, who was then Dean of 
the College, wanted to open this in- 
formation to all farmers and foresaw 
the possibilities of presenting special 
talks and demonstrations for their 
benefit. Thus, the first ‘“Farmer’s 
Week” was established and Roberts 
Hall was the locale. Undergraduates 
of the College had previously express- 
ed their desire to be active in the pro- 
gram, and, as this was directly in line 
with Dean Bailey’s ideas of student 
participation, the students assumed 
many of the duties of the week. 


N TIME, Dean Bailey appointed 

Professor Wheeler as program ar- 
ranger for the event and he has, until 
this year, supervised the arrangement 
of the many features. “My farm ex- 
perience has been a great aid to me,” 
says Professor Wheeler. For through 
his farm work, he is acquainted with 
the viewpoints of farmers and of the 
various college departments and has 
always been careful not to present 
any conflicting ideas on various sub- 
jects. 

Thus, Professor Wheeler has been 
in a position to note:the important 
changes which have occurred in Farm 
and Home Week since it’s origin in 
1908. He speaks with great approval 
of the volunteer student committees 
which are outgrowths of the student 
committees which were started under 
Dean Bailey. There are now seven 
standing committees including attend- 
ance, information, registration, check- 
ing, news, ushering and arrange- 
ments. Cornell is the only univer- 
sity whose Farm and Home Week is 
earried out through the joint parti- 
cipation of students and faculty. 


THER changes which Professor 
Wheeler has noted are the broad- 
ening out of the program to include 


newer and more inclusive subjects, 
the addition of features which inter- 
est science teachers, and the many 
judging contests for students enrolled 
in the departments of agriculture in 
high schools. Then, there are 2 
o’clock lectures each day by some out- 
standing personality of the State or 
Nation, and the additional events for 
pure entertainment such as singing, 
musical contests, concerts, etc. In 
the Farm and Home Week, of the past 
few years, farmers themselves have 
been giving many of the lectures. 

This year, because of a multiplicity 
of duties which take much of Professor 
Wheeler’s time, he has been forced 
to give up the job of program ar- 
ranger. 

Professor L. D. Kelsey, also of the 
Extension Service, will assume this 
duty. Prof. Kelsey, graduate of Mass- 
achusetts Ag college, class of ’17, be- 
gan his extension work as a county 
agent; he came to Cornell in 1928 
as an Assistant State Leader of agri- 
cultural agents and later assumed 
duties in a coordinating extension pro- 
gram with the Federal Government 
as assistant to Director Simons. Pro- 
fessor Kelsey also possesses a farm 
point of view and is well-equipped to 
supervise program arrangements. 


— year, Professor Kelsey tells 
us, the program is more consoli- 
dated with Agricultural, Home Eco- 
nomics and Veterinary College events 
all listed in a group at the hour they 
are to be presented. And, speaking 
of the Vet College, the new Moore 
laboratories will be used this year for 
exhibits for those interested in veter- 
inary medicine. In general, there will 
be more motion pictures and demon- 
strations in place of lectures. For- 
ums and discussions will be contin- 
ued with visitors taking an active 
part. The Kermis Club will present 
4 one-act plays with New York State 
traditions as the main theme. 

So, when you pick up your copy of 
the little yellow book—the Farm and 
Home Week program—this year, you 
will be enjoying the benefits which 
the excellent work of Professor Wheel- 
er has made possible for many past 
years and that Professor Kelsey will 
provide in the future. 





Register at 


Countryman Booth 
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Facing Food Facts 


major is no reason that you 

shouldn’t know the facts about 
food. Food is a subject that is vitally 
important to all of us—whether we 
are in high school, business, college, 
architecture, engineering, arts, or the 
graduate school. For correct nutrition- 
al habits mean health, vigor, longer 
life, and sound equipment with which 
to accomplish the goals we set for 
ourselves. And there is no better time 
to learn these things that are so 
fundamental than at this year’s Farm 
and. Home Week as well as in a special 
course that is being taught this term 
for the first time. 


J= because you aren’t a dietetic 


As a prelude to this course one 
of the most interesting events of 
Farm and Home Week will be a large 
Nutrition Forum in Bailey Hall on 
Wednesday, February 14 from two to 
three o’clock. This will be the Forum 
of forums on every aspect of dietary 
choice and its relation to health. Ex- 
perts in many phases of nutrition will 
be there to speak on the very latest in 
modern research. They will try to 
prove conclusively to you the effect 
of lack of good nutrition on living 
beings and will point out the import- 
ance of wise eating on effective living. 
After the talks, you, Mr. and Mrs. 
Farm and Home Week Visitor, may 
address your own questions to these 
scientists and your own particular 
food problem will be discussed. 


Yes, Mr. Farm and Home Week 
Visitor is included, for the Forum will 
not only present nutritionists of the 
Home Economics departments with 
their domestic angle of the food prob- 
lem, but outstanding animal nutrition- 
ists as well. Look over this list of 
speakers and see how many will be 
of vital import to anyone who is con- 
cerned with dietary problems. 


Miss Flora Rose. Director of the 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics will be the Chairman of the 
Forum and will introduce the speak- 
ers. The speakers will be Helen S. 
Mitchell, Ph.D., Research Professor 
in Nutrition at the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of Massachusetts 
State College, who will speak on the 
subject of “Protein and Calorie 
Needs”; from the New York State Col- 
leges of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics there will be L. A. Maynard, 
Ph.D., Professor of Animal Nutrition, 
who will discuss “Mineral Metabol- 
ism”; L. C. Norris, Ph.D., Professor 
of Poultry Nutrition, who will talk 
on “Vitamin Metabolism”; C. M. Mc- 
Cay, Ph.D., Professor of Animal Nutri- 
tion, whose topic will be “Adult Nutri- 
tion and Longevity”; Helen Monsch, 
M.S., Head of the Department of Foods 
and Nutrition, who will speak on 
“Child Nutrition and Family Feed- 
ing”; and W. H. Sebrell, M.D., Divi- 
sion of Chemistry, National Institute 
of Health of the U. S Public Health 
Service who will give the summary 
and conclusions. In the discussions by 
this list of eminent authorities, all 
Farm and Home Week visitors will 
find many new ideas as well as inter- 
esting explanations of the old ones. 


Orientation 300—The New Foods 
Course 


——_ should you, a student, miss 
this Forum there is further op- 
portunity to obtain some sound and 
helpful nutritional advice in a very 
unique course—Orientation 300—which 
is being started this coming term. This 
course, which will be given on Thurs- 
days at 12 in Martha Van Rensselaer 
Auditorium, offers one hour’s credit 
and is open to anyone in the Univer- 
sity who is interested in learning how 
to select a more scientifically bal- 


anced diet. The course will include a 
lecture by persons outstanding in their 
various fields of nutrition. They will 
present illustrations drawn from ex- 
perimental work done with soils and 
plants, lower animals, and human 
beings. Those who will be in charge 
cf the course are S. A. Asdell, profes- 
sor of animal physiology; Richard 
Bradfield, professor of soil technology; 
Miss Hazel Hauck, professor of foods 
nutrition; L. A. Maynard, professor 
of animal nutrition; Miss Helen 
Monsch, head of foods and nutrition 
department, and L. C. Curtis, profes- 
sor of poultry nutrition. 

Again, let me repeat, whether you 
are an arts student, an engineering 
student, or a member of the graduate 
school, this is a course for you! 


Pomology Club 


Recently a new club was organized 
in the department of Pomology. The 
club organization is the direct result 
of a poster on the Pomology bulletin 
board reading, “Apple Polishers Arise 
and Organize”. Shortly after the pos- 
ter appeared the apple men did or- 
ganize under the direction of Profes- 
sors Heinicke and Smock. George Mat- 
tus ’41 was elected president of the 
club for the year. The other officers 
elected were John Stark Sp Ag vice- 
president, and Roger Forrence ’41 
secretary-treasurer. The club has 
wasted no time in getting under way 
under the splendid leadership of pres- 
ident Mattus. The first speaker was 
Professor Boynton on the night of the 
club’s founding. Later meetings of 
the club had Professors Burrell, 
Heinicke, and Rasmussen as speakers. 
Cider, apples are the usual refresh- 
ments, as one might expect at such a 
gathering of apple polishers. 








Good Meals 


COLLEGE SPA RESTAURANT 


Farm and Home Week Visitors:— 


THE SPA is the place to eat 


216 E. State St. 





Reasonable Prices 
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SELECT YOUR PRINTER AND | For 
STICK TO HIM | CORSAGES 


“I have spent several years buying printing,” said a 
prominent business man recently, “and naturally I Call 
have some ideas upon the subject, and they are pretty 


positive ideas. The chief of these is that you cannot 4h 

buy printing by the yardstick. I have found that L UNSBERY 
there is only one way to get good printing, and that FLOWERS 
is to find a good printer and trust him absolutely. 


When I have such a printer, I never dream of asking | Dial 3327 


for an estimate.” 





in Collegetown | 
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SODAS — ICE CREAM 
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GREETINGS 


TO FARM AND HOME WEEK GUESTS 
and 
AN INVITATION TO VISIT 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


ON THE CAMPUS OPPOSITE WILLARD STRAIGHT HALL 





BOOKS OF ALL KINDS GIFTS AND SOUVENIRS 
CAMERA FILM AND SUPPLIES 
TOILET GOODS ATHLETIC GOODS 
AND MANY OTHER ITEMS 








Post Oifice for stamps and mailing Free maps. of the campus 
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Action Teaching 

Russell Lord’s most recent writings 
indicate that he may have developed, 
or degenerated—according to the way 
one looks at it,—into a pamphleteer, 
or protagonist. He, himself, in his 
latest book, “The Agrarian Revival,” 
points out that “the key question . 
is simple but enormously troubling: 
How much of what is being done is 
education and how much is propa- 
ganda? Education respects the indi- 
vidual. Propaganda regards all indi- 
viduals—men, women, and children— 
as prospects who are to be sold a 
set of ideas or a course of action. Edu- 
cation encourages democratic dis- 
agreement. Propaganda subdues it.” 

The question has scarcely ever been 
set forth so succinctly. 

He goes on to say that “the situa- 
tion is infinitely mixed. No one sweep- 
ing truth applies with equal force to 
the whole country, but there will be 
time enough. I hope, in the course 
of this narrative discourse to reduce 
extreme local or personal impres- 
sions to something like just propor- 
tions in relation to the changing pic- 
ture as a whole.” 

Really, the book is a story of agri- 
cultural extension, appropriately avail- 
able at the conclusion of a quarter of 
a century since the passage of the 
Smith-Lever act, which put agricul- 
tural extension on an orderly basis 
and with a continuing program. Hence 
it is a volume which all persons in- 
terested in the agrarian revival, 
should read, for it is, as Russell Lord 
says, “an account of action teaching 
in the open country of the United 
States.” The author has had a part 
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Donald R. Nesbitt 


Arthur W. Goldstein 


in the present movement, almost from 
its inception. He knows whereof he 
writes. And his chapter labelled “Con- 
clusion” should be read by all who are 
interested in agricultural extension, 
however remote that interest may be. 

But, somehow, this reviewer wishes 
that Russ, one of the reviewers “most 
favoritest” former students,—for Russ 
was a student, and not merely a pupil 
—would write a novel. He knows peo- 
ple, their motives, their lives, their 
comedies and tragedies. He could still 
be the crusader that he undoubtedly is, 
but he could give to his undoubted 
talents a much wider scope, and 
would reach a wider audience. 

It is not amiss to tell readers of 
the Cornell Countryman that Russell 
Lord was one of the best editors that 
this periodical has had, and that he 
is fulfilling the promise that he then 
showed.—B.A. 

The Agrarian Revival, by Russell 
Lord; published by the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, New 
York, 1939. Price $1.50. 


Scarab Holds Musicale 

Scarab, senior honorary organiza- 
tion of the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Hotel Administration, presented 
the Southside community singers in 
a musicale January 9th in the Mem- 
orial Room of Willard Straight Hall 
before 300 faculty members of the 
upper campus colleges and their 
guests. 

The program consisted of musical 
numbers by the Southside Community 
choir, by A. Vedester Hill, basso; the 
Community male chorus; and other 
soloists. H. Hamilton Williams grad 


Around the 
Top of 
“The Hill” 


Number 5 


student presented three of his original 
piano selections—“Morning”, “Noon” 
and “Night.” 

R. Seldon Brewer ’40 provided more 
entertainment with an interlude of 
magic. 

The closing part of the program was 
the presenting of “The Cornell Eve- 
ning Song”, illustrated in color by 
Dr. and Mrs. A. M. S. Pridham. Em- 
ploying the latest developments in 
color photography, Dr. Pridham has 
spent many hours recording natural 
phenomena. Engineers from the radio 
Station WESG, in conjunction with 
the chimesmaster, have made a record 
of “The Evening Song” directly from 
the Cornell chimes. 


60th Cornellian to Contain 
New Features 


Since 1870 Cornell has had a year- 
book, the Cornellian. The first Cornel- 
lian was published by a group of stu- 
dents in secret societies to fill a need 
they felt existed for a yearbook of 
some kind. The 1870 Cornellian was a 
thin paper-bound edition largely de- 
voted to the listing of names of stu- 
dents, faculty members, fraternities, 
and organizations. A few etchings con- 
stituted the art work. At that time 
there were but three buildings in the 
campus, McGraw, White and Morrill 
Halls, and an etching of the three 
makes up the frontispiece. 


After 1871 the Cornellian was pub- 
lished by the Junior Class and the 
book slowly grew in size and scope. 
Advertising appeared in the book and 
it became a financial venture. 1894 
saw the Cornellian use photography 
for the first time. 


In 1913 the Cornell Annuals Ine. 
was founded which published the Cor- 
nellian up to and including the present 
time. At present the Cornellian is the 
largest college annual in the east ex- 
cepting the book of the service acad- 
emies, Annapolis and West Point. The 
National Scholastic Press Association 
has awarded honor ratings to the 
Cornellians of 1932, 1935 and 1938. 

The 1940 Cornellian will contain 
features never before used. Spectra- 
tints in full color of campus views, 4 
junior section dedicated to the mem- 
bers and activities of the class of "41, 
a section portraying the outstanding 
men and women of the class of ’40, and 
a new and larger athletic section with 
a football feature page are among 
the precedents established in the 1940 
Cornellian in the 60th year of its 
existence. 
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pid You Know That:— 

1. The university quadrangle was 
the center of many activities some 
years ago. Many spectacular cross- 
country races had their finish in front 
of Morrill Hall, watched by great 
crowds of students. The Spring Day 
Carnival used to be held there too, 
but nowadays the sedate, elm-bor- 
dered green has ripened into more hal- 
lowed ground and Alumni Field has 
replaced it as the “arena.” 

2. The Plant Science building might 
well be called Emerson Hall after 
Cornell’s distinguished geneticist, who 
discovered Cornell “double-cross” 
corn and who has made many valu- 
able contributions to practical corn 
breeding. 

3. Football attendance at the games 
last season totaled 200,057. Biggest 
drawer was the Penn game with 54,466. 
The Ohio State game followed with 
49,699. Biggest home game was of 
course the one with Syracuse with 
19,320. Others were Princeton with 
29,090; Colgate 13,716; Dartmouth 
12,761; Columbia 12,625; and Penn 
State 8,390. It is interesting to note 
that attendance at the Penn game 
alone exceeded all the home games 
combined. 

4. The light in front of Lincoln 
Hall was called the “Co-ed Light” 
and that the legend was that the first 
co-ed to turn it on each evening would 
be sure to marry a Cornell man. 

5. Recently the Cornell Club of 
N. Y. C. showed pictures of the Ohio 
State game and advertised it to its 
members as the “Film of the Year”. 
It was scheduled for one showing but 
so great was the demand that Ray S. 
Ashberry ’25, Alumni Field Secretary, 
who took the film from Ithaca by 
plane, had to show it six times after 
that. Average attendance at each 
showing was 200! 

6. The concert of Marian Ander- 
son, negro contralto, in Bailey Hall 
December 11, was a sellout in ninety 
minutes after the tickets went on sale! 


Faculty Notes 
Congratulations are in order for 
Professors MacDaniels and Chupp! 
At the winter meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, they were elected president 
of their respective branches of the 
association. Professor L. H. MacDan- 
iels of the Pomology department was 
elected president of the American 
Society for Horticultural Science. Pro- 
fessor Charles Chupp of the Plant 
Pathology department was elected 
president of the American Phytopatho- 
logical Society. 

Professor Heinrich Ries, Geology, 
Emeritus presided at the sessions on 
industrial minerals of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Columbus, Ohio. Ag stu- 
dents will remember Professor Ries 
as the lecturer in Geology 100. 
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SENIOR SIDELIGHTS 


Willard Thurman De Golyer °40 


If diversity of experience counts for 
something, then certainly Bill should 
go far toward finding a place for him- 
self upon graduation. Not for several 
years after leaving high school at 
Castile, N. Y., did he decide to come 
to Cornell. Having grown up on his 
father’s farm, he naturally loved out- 
door living and so he worked with the 
CCC for a time. From that rugged 
and healthy occupation, Bill turned to 
work with a lumbering company, 
where handling slippery logs on a lake 
was often dangerous. After trying sev- 
eral other jobs, he decided to follow 
the De Golyer tradition and come to 
Cornell as did his father, two brothers, 
and a sister. 


On the campus, Bill has done every- 
thing from Superintending the Old 
Armory pool to managing his brother’s 
Rural Rhythm band. Freshmen look 
to him for friendly advice in the Farm 
Practice course in which he is an in- 
structor. During summers, Bill has 
tramped over many miles of woods 
and fields in the Southern Tier coun- 
ties of New York on Professor Howe’s 
survey of soil types. He enjoys exam- 
ining and classifying New York State 
soils of which he now has a wide 
knowledge. Bill hopes to find some 
sort of work along agricultural lines 
upon graduation, but if that fails him 
he has passed the examination for 
the Randolph Field flying course and 
may accept his appointment as an 
alternative in June. 


Active in student affairs, Bill has 
been elected to Ho-Nun-De-Kah and 
the Llenroc Association Board of 
Managers, and he has done committee 
work for the CIA and Ag-Domecon. He 
has achieved one of the University’s 
highest honors by being elected to 
the Student Council as vice-president- 
treasurer. 


James Allerton Peck °40 


Willard Straight Hall has strong 
appeal for Jim Peck, and the chances 
are good that he is somewhere in the 
building at any time of day. A mem- 
ber of the Willard Straight Board of 
Managers, he is thoroughly acquainted 
with every activity that takes place 
there. He is likely to be found in the 
music room enjoying a certain aria 
from Manon, or across the corridor in 
one of the lounges acting as master 
of ceremonies for a Foreign-American 
student hour. On Sunday evenings, 
one might well look for him sitting 
with a group gathered around a 
crackling fire and enjoying a chat 
by some professor. 


Few students have derived as much 
pleasure as Jim has from associa- 
tion with his fellow Cornellians. That 
undoubtedly explains his election to 
a number of offices— secretary for 
the Ag-Domecon Council, Chairman 
for CIA, President of Kermis, the 
dramatic society of the upper campus. 
He has also been elected to Scarab, 
honorary society for students in Agri- 
culture and Hotel. 


Jim has a knack not only for man- 
aging councils and committees, but 
his own affairs as well, for with all 
his activity he earns part of his edu- 
cation and maintains his grades on 
a good level. His course of study is 
largely devoted to biological and re- 
lated sciences in preparation for his 
We think his choice of 
teaching biology in secondary schools 


future work. 


as a vocation was a very wise one, 
for Jim should make an interesting 
teacher. It is difficult to imagine him 
as a dull pedagogue! He is already 
practicing instruction in the high 
schools of Ithaca and hopes to find a 
place before June. How can he fail! 
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S WAR! 


ON INSECT PESTS THIS SPRING 


Insects Like This One Cause 
Yearly Damage Amounting to: 


TWENTY-TWO MILLION dollars to apple 
growers. 


NINE MILLION dollars to peach growers. 
FIFTY-SIX MILLION dollars to all fruit 


growers. 


ONE BILLION THREE HUNDRED MILLION 
dollars grand total. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER Spray Issue 


features 


Latest Means of Fighting these Insects 


WHAT’S NEW IN SPRING SPRAYS? Frank Hartzell, 

Chief in Research, New York State Experiment Station, —— . ‘ 
discusses early spring sprays and new materials avail- Write for FREE Copy 
able for money-saving control of fruit insects during the 

pre-foliage period. 


Na, AIF, FINDS ANOTHER MODERN USE. Besides 


being indispensable for the formation of aluminum, this 
material is making rapid strides in the control of fruit 2 eene 
pests. Read Simon Marcovitch, Entomologist, Tennessee : 
Experiment Station, on Cryolite. 


o erE x WP we eR 
AMERICAN 


3 


RALPH PARKER BRINGS GROWERS OF SMALL 
FRUITS AN IMPORTANT ARTICLE .. . Associate 
Entomologist at the Kansas Experiment Station analyzes 
ways of beating the persistent strawberry leaf roller. 


A GROWER DOES SOME RESEARCH. When a grower 
does some investigating something is bound to happen. 
Frank Street, manager of the Kentucky Cardinal Farms, 
used nicotine-bentonite to control codling moth. Read 
what he found out. 


PLUS PICTORIAL FEATURES. Fruit growers who 

want to be up to date cannot miss these. Also. . . nation- AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
wide news from state horticultural societies and other in- 1370 Ontario Street 
teresting features and departments—all in this month’s Cleveland, Ohio 

issue of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER For FEBRUARY 
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Jesse M. Young 
Benjamin J. Miles 


Lloyd H. Davis 
Arthur E.Durfee 


Searab Initiates Fourteen 


Scarab, senior honorary society for 
the Colleges of Agriculture and Hotel 
Administration, recently had its formal 
initiation in Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall. Twelve seniors and two profes- 
sors were initiated into Pharolhood. 
Professor James M. Sherman acted 
as master of ceremonies, introducing 
Pharols Selden Brewer, president of 
Scarab; Harold M. Jewett, speaker 
for the initiates; Professor Frank H. 
Randolph; and Professor Chester J. 
Hunn, the faculty adviser. Professor 
Randolph related a brief history of 
the organization, its growth, and its 
present standards. 

The initiates :— 

Professor Howard B. Meek 
Professor William I. Myers 
Robert J. Bear 

Robert C. Bennett 

Charles W. Crandall 
Charles E. Crittenden 
Phillip M. Enken 

George L. Freeman 
Truman Fossum 

Harold M. Jewett 

Curtis W. Lafey 

Ralph S. Lash 

Henry A. Moran 

Merle S. Robie 

The students were all of the class 
of 40. Men of the class of ’41 will be 
inducted in the spring. 


4-H Club At National Congress 


Thirty-five delegates from New York 
went to Chicago to attend the National 
4-H Club Congress, December third 
to seventh. The delegates from Cor- 
nell were: Katherine Barnes ’41, Eloise 
Clor ’43, Louise Mullen ’43, Jane Peck 
‘41, Erton Eipher ’43. Part of the trip 
was spent in touring Chicago. On the 
way home the delegates stopped at 
Ford’s Greenfield Village and Niagara 


Grace M. Kuchler 


Kenneth Stark 


Falls. New York received a blue ribbon 
in 5-jar meat, and home furnishings; 
red ribbons in wool dress, work dress 
and complete ensemble, and white 
ribbons in 5-jar meal and 5-jar vege- 
table. 


Matuszezak Honored 


Walt Matuszezak Vet °43 was hon- 
ored by Cornellians of Lewis County, 
Citizens of Lowville, and the Cornell 
Club of Northern New York with 
a testimonial dinner tendered him on 
January 13 at Lowville. Speakers at 
the dinner included Coaches Carl G. 
Snavely, footbail and Mose P. Quinn, 
baseball; Trainer Frank Kavanagh, 
recently at St. Lawrence University; 
and Supreme Court Justice Henry J. 
Kimball ’11, former president of the 
Cornell Club of Northern New York. 
Chairman of the committee in charge 
was Arthur W. Mattson ’12. 

Matuszezak, who is captain elect of 
the Varsity football team was also cap- 
tain of football, basketball, and base- 
ball at Lowville Academy before he 
came to Cornell. His record at Cor- 
nell appeared in the December issue 
of the Countryman. 


Floriculture Club 


The floriculture club recently spon- 
sored a picnic at the Tompkins County 
Camp. Arrangements for the affair 
were in charge of Miss Rose Marion 
Head ’42. After the meal, which fea- 
tured waffles and sausages, the club 
had a square dance. 

On Tuesday, January 16 the Flori- 
culture club entertained the short 
course students taking a concentrated 
course in the department. A large 
number of club members and short 
course students met in the Plant 
Science seminar room, and spent an 
enjoyable evening together. 
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Pi Alpha Xi Has L. H. Bailey 


When Liberty Hyde Bailey address- 
es a group on the campus, that is 
news indeed, for such an occasion is 
rare. The Countryman congratulates 
Pi Alpha Xi, the honorary floriculture 
society for presenting him at an open 
meeting. The venerable Dean Emeri- 
tus addressed an audience that recent- 
ly jammed the main lecture hall of the 
Plant Science building and was stirred 
by his wisdom and learning. He spoke 
on the Bailey Hortorium, his travels 
to many tropical lands, and his phil- 
osophy of life, as well as about Cornell 
in the days when he was Dean of the 
College of Agriculture. 

The Bailey Hortorium includes his 
collection of herbs and seeds and has 
been presented to the University. Dean 
Bailey has travelled far and wide to 
gather his collection of palm seeds 
which is probably the best in the 
world. On one such trip he was cast 
adrift in an open boat for several days 
on the Carribbean Sea. He has also 
written several technical books on his 
collections. 

Pi Alpha Xi hopes to present other 
interesting speakers at open meetings 
in the future. 


Ho-Nun-De-Kah 

At the suggestion of Dr. Hertel, the 
secretary of the college, Ho-Nun- 
De-Kah, senior honorary society, has 
oppointed a committee to investigate 
the college curriculum and make sug- 
gestions for its improvement. The 
committee will make a report in the 
next meeting at which time definite 
steps will be taken toward a stu- 
dent survey. One suggestion already 
under consideration is the addition 
of a vocational guidance course for 
seniors, to assist them and the col- 
lege placement bureau in securing 
positions after graduation. Ken Claus 
was appointed head of the committee 
to work with Dr. Hertel on the curri- 
culum study. 

Tentative arrangements were made 
for a faculty smoker during the first 
part of March. Carl Riede, the enter- 
tainment chairman, was put in charge 
of arrangements. The committee will 
secure a speaker for the occasion and 
a definite date will be set in the near 
future. 


Cornell Cow Takes Top Price 


Champion Cornell Ormsby Esteem, 
a four-year-old Holstein cow brought 
top price at a recent cattle show in 
Chicago. Bred and raised at the Uni- 
versity farm, she produced 19,110 
pounds of milk and 832 pounds of 
butterfat, a record surpassed only 
once in the United States. 

Her new owner, Fred Pabst of Mil- 
waukee, paid $1750 for the animal. 
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_ Products 


Complete 
Lubrication 


Excellent 
Service 
ON THE HILL 


CORNER OF ITHACA 
AND DRYDEN RDS. 


DIAL 2611 


DOWNTOWN 


CORNER OF FULTON 
and W. BUFFALO STS. 


DIAL 2008 
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R 
GORDON’S 


MID-TOWN 


CORNER OF CAYUGA 
and MARSHALL STS. 


DIAL 5763 


COLLEGETOWN 


208 DRYDEN ROAD 
NEXT to JOHNNY’S 


DIAL 2606 








WO £10 FT) 
The Editor Says 


WELCOME 
WELCOME, Farm and Home Week Visitors!..We of 
Cornell, both students and faculty, are glad to have you 
with us for a week, and hope that we can be of assistance 
to you as well as entertain you during your stay in Ithaca. 
Please feel at liberty to use the facilities offered and 
don’t hesitate to give us a chance to serve you; whether 
it be to direct you to a lecture room or to recommend a 

variety of wheat for your vicinity. 


T.P.T.P.T. AND W.S.S.W.S.S. 

IN THESE days of organizations for the relief of every 
imaginable specimen of nature’s handiwork, there is a 
need for a society right here on our own campus that 
could care for the T.P.T.P.T. (Too Poor To Purchase 
Ties). The number of students that come under this 
classification is astounding; mounting to almost ten per 
cent of the enrollment of some classes. It is inconceivable 
that the more fortunate Cornellians will continue to let 
these students live in our midst without taking cognizance 
of their situation. 

Of course, even among the T.P.T.P.T., there are some 
who are less fortunate than others. For example, some 
sink so low as to belong to the W.S.S.W.S.S. (Without 
Shirt, So Wear Sweat Shirt). Surely, in the interests of 
the psychological well being of these students and the good 
reputation of the Ag school, some kind individual will 
take the initiative in supplying our fellow classmates with 
adornments ordinarily found on contemporary manhood. 


BOUQUETS THIS MONTH GO TO 

THE GIRLS that say “thank you” after some poor 
male has stood in the cold for several minutes as he held 
the door open for members of the fair sex. 

The students that return library books promptly and 
do not check out more than they can use at one time. 
(This goes for instructors and professors too). 

The undergrad who replied, when a neighbor asked 
for information during an exam, “I’ll write it on the board 
as soon as I get it done.” If a few more cribbers could 
be as effectively squelched, the honest student might have 
a chance. 

Those enthusiastic members of the Ag School who are 
helping with the Farm and Home Week events. May they 
derive some personal enjoyment and benefit as well as 
be of service to the College. 


ATTENTION ALUMNI! 


To have Your Name 
Appear in Future Issues 
Register at 


Countryman Booth in Roberts 
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KERMIS DRAMATIC CLUB 


presents for its 


FARM and HOME WEEK PRODUCTION 


Four One Act Plays 
of N. Y. State Themes 


SPARKING 

RAISIN’ THE DEVIL 
THE OTHER ROAD 
MIXING UP THE RENT 


Friday, February 16, 8:15 
Willard Straight Theatre 


Admission Fifty Cents 
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A Suecessful Buffet Supper 
By Shirley Getman °40 

The crowd was expected for supper 
but Jane’s apartment, like so many 
apartments, was too small and worst 
of all the tiny dinnette was not large 
enough to seat eight people com- 
fortably! What could Jane do with 
twenty? The answer—a buffet dinner! 
It’s simple when you know how be- 
cause all the details are carefully 
arranged—down to the very last task. 
For something that departs from the 
usual routine Jane tried this one as 
worked out by two Institution Man- 
agement girls, Dorothy Cooper ’40 
and Evelyn Weber ’40, in one of their 
meal planning courses. 

Hot Spiced Grape Juice with 
Whipped Cream 
Baked Virginia Ham 
Sweet Potato Balls Spiced Crabapples 
Glazed Onions Buttered Cauliflower 
Frosted Peas Juliene Beets 
Tossed Green Salad 
Jellied Cranberry Salad 
Roquefort Dressing Cream Dressing 
Assorted Hot Rolls Prune Nut Bread 
Assorted Individual Ice Cream Pies 
Coffee 

The first course, served in a large 
punch bowl, helped to break the stiff- 
ness and formality that large dinner 
parties are usually doomed with. The 
guests stood around and chatted, 
while they sipped the Hot Spiced 
Grape Juice. After this, they served 
themselves at the buffet table which 
Jane had arranged attractively with 
the appetizing dishes. Eating pro- 
gressed the same as at an ordinary 
dinner except that everyone sat at 
small tables for four. When the main 
course was finished each guest car- 
ried their own plate to a small side- 
table from which they were removed 
to the kitchen. The hostess served 
the coffee and the dessert was self- 
served. 

What are the advantages of buffet 
meals? They relieve tension and ap- 
prehension which both the guest and 
the hostess feel. The hostess is re- 
lieved of the worry about the actual 
service which is necessary at a real 
dinner party. The guests feel more 
at ease when they serve themselves. 
Buffet meals whether a breakfast, a 
luncheon, a supper or a dinner, are 
decidedly entertaining and less of a 
strain-producer. Not all of them need 
to be as elaborate as this one. With 
the simplest of buffet meals the at- 
tractive arrangement of the food on 
the plates and the plates on the table 
is of the greatest importance. In the 
above menu the Potato Balls and the 





Spiced Crabapples were arranged 
around the Ham. The _ vegetables 
were arranged around a head of 
Cauliflower which sat prettily in the 
center of a large platter. So you see, 
that even with the simpliest of vege- 
tables and meats there is a way of 
making them look attractive and ap- 
petizing to the buffet dinner guest! 


Open Letter To Our Friend, 
The Mysterious Donor 
Dear Mysterious Donor 

Who are you? This question cer- 
tainly has the girls in the Home Ec. 
school puzzled. 

We want to know whose generosity 
and thoughtfulness is responsible for 
the speech contest so that we may 
express our appreciation and extend 
our thanks to you for a gesture that 
has aroused such a fine spirit of 
sportsmanship and interest in a sub- 
ject that is pertinent to all of us. 

Your silence indicates a desire on 
your part to remain unknown and 
unsung—but we, the girls of Martha 
Van Rensselaer, think that you should 
come out of hiding and make your- 
self known. Can it be that you are 
afraid of the fair and comely co-eds 
of the upper campus? Can it be that 
you are a shy Mr. Milquetoast? 

We know that you are neither and 
we also know that we would like to 
know you! 

Confidentially, Mr. Donor, (and we 
think you are a Mr.), if you’ll be on 
hand the day of the speech contest 
we'll save you a seat in the first row. 
Just wear a red carnation in your 
button-hole and we'll be sure to know 
each other! 

Yours ‘til Farm and Home Week 
and forever after! 


The Domecon Girls 


Hearts, Please! 
By Agnes Boardman °41 

That Valentine’s Day by sentiment 
should fall during the Month of Feb- 
ruary must have occurred to some 
romantic person for somewhere, some- 
how, somebody gave birth to the 
legend that the birds choose their 
mates on this day. 

The original custom developed, ac- 
cording to Pepys, in both England 
and Scotland where the _ people 
gathered together on the Eve of Saint 
Agnes and chose partners by draw- 
ing the names of someone of the op- 
posite sex. Merriment and hope ran 
high for the name the man drew was 
to be his valentine for the coming 
year. Often expensive gifts were ex- 
changed. 


The golden era of Valentine oc- 
curred during Queen Victoria’s reign, 
The loveliest of Valentines were 
fashioned of delicate and expensive 
lace, satin ribbon carefully em- 
broidered with flowers and with a 
carefully penned sentiment by the 
giver. No one thought of buying a 
ready-made verse. 

Today Valentine’s Day is not only 
meant for that certain special person 
but for all your friends. 


Farm and Home Week For 
The Home Eccers! 
By Agnes Boardman and Millie O’Brien 

Farm and Home Week is a busy 
time for all of us and especially for 
the poor co-eds of Martha Van Rens- 
selaer Hall who are _ practically 
swamped with requests to help out. 
In fact, we’ve been told that most of 
the time the girls are so busy helping 
with one exhibition that they don’t 
even get time to see the others. And 
if they do get a chance to see the 
sights, they want to see about three 
times more than they have time for. 
That’s why we have come forth with 
this little offering—to help the co-eds 
see what is good and what is worth- 
while for the limited time that she 
has to spend on seeing the sights of 
Farmer’s Week. 

Orchids to the Foods department 
for a brand new idea in demonstra- 
tion! For the first time the students 
wiil participate and actually demon- 
strate the foods that they learn about 
in class during the year. For you 
Seniors who never had a minute to 
spare in your busy life to take Mrs. 
Butts grooming course, come and 
hear her lecture on how to keep your 
hair up to date and keep yourself 
datable at the same time! Or if you 
have missed learning about slip-cov- 
ers, here’s your chance to know about 
“Avoiding Slips in Slip-Covers with 
Ruth Comstock.” If you are _ inter- 
ested in clothing, and what girl isn’t, 
you'll be glad to know that the ex- 
hibition of “Clothes of Yesterday and 
Today,” will. be here again. You'll 
also have an opportunity to learn how 
dishes are made and something about 
pottery from Hawaii. 

Last but not least, you’ll want to 
come and hear Mrs. Roosevelt’s talk 
—but come early and don’t say we 
didn’t warn you. If you can’t get in 
to hear her talk, there will be a stu- 
dent tea in the afternoon at which the 
students will have an opportunity to 
meet the First Lady as well as other 
distinguished guests. Come on in and 
get acquainted! 


-_ tin too, See ae. coh’ a a 
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Miss Rose Puts On A Show 
By Ruth Cothran °41 


In what students called “the show 
of the year,” Flora Rose, director of 
the New York State College of Home 
Economics here, stepped back more 
than a quarter-century to her first 
years as a foods teacher at Cornell, to 
demonstrate to this year’s student 
group her particular technique in 
making the College’s famed Domecon 
Cake. 

The recipe for this cake was 
originally worked out by Miss Rose 
and her co-director, Martha Van 
Rensselaer, (in the days when they 
were the only faculty members teach- 
ing home economics at Cornell) and 
immediately became a favorite. Now, 
after more than twenty-five years of 
popularity, the recipe for the 2-layer 
black chocolate cake still holds its 
own, despite various other types of 
cakes that have been introduced. 

Pointing out that the chocolate 
cream filling and seven-minute boiled 
frosting have helped to make Domecon 
Cake outstanding, Miss Ross showed 
that “it is a simple cake to put to- 
gether.” These are the directions for 
1 medium-sized cake that she gave 
to the students: 


Domecon Cake 


2 ounces or squares bitter chocolate 
1 cup sugar 
% cup butter 
¥, cup boiling water 
% teaspoon salt 
¥% cup buttermilk 
¥% teaspoon soda 
1 cup flour 
1 egg 

Put the shaved chocolate, sugar and 
butter into a mixing bowl. Pour the 
boiling water over the chocolate, sugar 
and butter and stir until the choco- 
late and butter are both melted. Mix 
the soda and buttermilk thoroughly 
and add to the first mixture. Add the 
sifted flour and beat until smooth 
with a dover egg beater. Break the 
egg into the mixture and beat until 
well mixed. The batter will have 
about the consistency of thick cream. 
To add more flour will spoil it. Pour 
into two greased, rather small, layer 
cake tins and bake in a moderate 
oven (350° Fahrenheit) for 30 to 40 
minutes. 


Put the two layers of cake to- 
gether with a thick layer of chocolate 
filling and frost with boiled or seven- 
minute frosting. 


Chocolate Cream Filling 


% cup sugar 

1% ounces shaved chocolate 
% cup flour 

% teaspoon salt 
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Home Ec. Speech Contest 


Ann Fusek 
Margot Spiegel 


The fateful day of the speech con- 
test draws near. The six capable 
contestants pictured above are in- 
dustriously polishing up their 
speeches in prepartion for the final 
contest to be held Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 14, at 3:30 P. M. in Martha 
Van Rensselaer Auditorium. Farm 
and Home Week visitors will have a 
treat in store for them when they 
come to hear these girls, all students 
of the College of Home Economics. 
relate their adventures and experi- 
ences concerning that broad topic— 
homemaking. Thirty-five girls signed 
up to compete in the contest and six 


1% cup of cold water or milk 

1144 cups boiling water or hot milk 
4 teaspoon vanilla 

1 egg yolk (may be omitted) 

14 tablespoon butter 


Mix thoroughly sugar, flour, salt, 
shaved chocolate and cold water or 
milk. Add boiling water or hot milk 
carefully to prevent lumping and stir 
until the chocolate is melted. Cook 
over direct heat, stirring constantly 
until thickened (about 3-5 minutes). 
Set over boiling water and cook 30- 
40 minutes, stirring occasionally. Re- 
move from fire, add butter and vanilla 
and let cool. 


If egg yolk is used, beat and add 
with vanilla and butter, then return 
to double boiler and cook 3-5 minutes 
longer, stirring constantly. This 
amount makes enough for a _ thick 
filling for one cake. The filling 


Norah Partrick 
Carol Ogle 


R. Margaret Meyers 
Ruth Cothran 


girls and one alternate are still in 
the running. Out of these six will be 
chosen two girls—the winner who will 
receive $100 and the second prize 
winner who will receive $25. 


Readers of the Countryman who 
may not have the opportunity to hear 
the girls during Farm and Home Week 
may read the winning speeches in a 
future issue of the Countryman. 


The judges of the contest have 
not as yet been announced but it is 
understood that they will be selected 
from groups outside the College of 
Home Economics. 


should be made before beginning the 
cake since it must cool before being 
spread. 


Seven-Minute Frosting 


3% cup sugar 
14 tablespoon corn sirup 
2% tablespoons water 
1 egg white 
14 teaspoon vanilla 

Combine all ingredients except the 
vanilla in the top of a double boiler 
large enough to hold a mixture which 
will increase greatly in bulk. Stir 
thoroughly and set over gently boil- 
ing water and beat constantly with 
a dover egg beater for seven minutes, 
being sure constantly to mix all parts 
of the mixture into the active center. 
This may need the occasional help of 
a spoon. Remove from hot water 
and continue’ beating until _ stiff 
enough to hold shape when spread. 
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Carol Clarke °40 

Carol is our idea of an “all-Ameri- 
can” girl, if that expression is still 
in use. Always ready with a smile, 
she looks as if she were having the 
time of her life and getting a college 
education besides. Seriously, that is 
just what she is doing—getting a col- 
lege education. Carol would like 
nothing better than to continue with 
her present hobby of dress designing 
by making it a real vocation. When 
questioned as to her later ambitions, 
she said, “I would like to make a liv- 
ing somehow out of my interest in 
dress design and clothing fabrics— 
how, I don’t know. Between the first 
and second terms I intend to make a 
dress form so that I can have fun 
experimenting with interesting dress 
fabrics.” 

We wish that we had her ambition! 

Carol loves to dance and it is a 
pleasure to watch her. At the recent 
Barn-Warming she not only had a 
good time doing all the round dances 
but you should have seen her square 
dance! Do-si-do and allemande left 
may have been just so much Greek 
to the rest of us but they were just 
as familiar to Carol as “truckin’ on 
down.” In fact, skating and dancing 
are her favorite means of recreation 
while at school. At home, which is 
nine miles above Albany, she goes 
skate-sailing on the Mohawk River 
but here she has to be content with 
Beebe which “helps but isn’t the 
same.” 

Many honors have come Carol’s way. 
She started off with capturing the 
Class President’s office in her fresh- 
men year. During the same year she 
also graced the stage at Willard 
Straight in the annual freshmen pre- 
sentation of Alice-in-Wonderland. She 
was also basketball manager for that 
year. The second year at Cornell 
found her working hard but finding 
time to go out “a couple times a 
week.” 
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“It was during my Junior year that 
I decided to get down to some real 
serious studying,” says Carol, “and 
being elected to the Junior Ice Car- 
nical Committee didn’t hinder this 
resolution in the least. This year I 
am really interested in my studies and 
my ‘job’ as President of Mortar 
Board.” 

Carol thinks that she might like to 
go into Junior extension work. Dur- 
ing the summer of her sophomore 
year she had some experience along 
this line when she worked in Wash- 
ington County as a Junior Extension 
leader in 4-H. It was part of her 
job to visit the 4-H clubs and confer 
with the leaders. 

In Carol we find a real lover of the 
country. Last summer she _ whiled 
away the hot August and July days 
adorning the bargain table and drug 
department of Bamburger’s in New- 
ark, N. J. Of the experience she 
has this to say, “Although it was good 
training and lots of fun to live in a 
‘typical rooming house,’ I’d much 
rather live in the country anytime. No 
cities for me!” 


Amelia O’Brien °40 

To those who do not know her she 
is Amelia but to her friends on the 
Countryman Board and to practically 
all the rest of the upper campus she 
is just “Millie.” Her cheerful “Hi” 
as she hurries across the campus and 
through the halls makes you wonder 
why finals and prelims aren’t ruin- 
ing her sunny disposition. To Millie 
life is just a bowl of cherries. Her 
philosophy is that even if you have 
troubles there’s always something 
pleasanter to talk about! 

This black-haired, blue-eyed co-ed, 
who comes from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
simply bubbles with “vim, vigor, and 
vitality.” When questioned as to the 
secret of her success she replied that 
it “certainly wasn’t spinach but it 
might be candied apples, a delicacy 
which I am very fond of.” 
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Millie aspires to be a homemaking 
teacher. At least, that’s her im- 
mediate ambition. As to her later 
ones—the only answer we can get to 
that is a mumbled something about 
Colgate. Draw your own conclusions, 
we say! Her enthusiasm is evident 
in the many campus activities that 
she has had a part in. Through her 
four years at Cornell she has be- 
come associated with Arete, CURW, 
the Dramatic Club in which she is 
the costume mistress, Pan Hellenic 
Council and the editorial board of the 
Countryman. She has also come in 
for her share of committee work as 
her ability to decorate is known far 
and wide. Millie considers it a 
hobby. Perhaps some of you came to 
the Barn Warming for the new horse 
barn—the horses on the windows 
were Millie’s handiwork. She has 
also served on the Junior Advisory 
Committee and the Sub-Frosh hostess 
committee. 

Summer experiences for Millie have 
been many and varied. They range 
all the way from working at Willard 
Straight to working at the World’s 
Fair. If you want to hear a few good 
stories get her to tell you about her 
experiences as a waitress in a Cats- 
kill Mountain “resort.” Of ail the 
Cornellians that worked at the 
Schaeffer Center at the Fair, Millie 
was the only girl—‘“just a cog in the 
wheel,” according to her. When 
asked what she thought about the 
men at the World’s Fair she thought 
that- they were better looking than 
the men at Cornell. Are you men go- 
ing to stand for that? 

We leave Millie with this final 
thought of hers. 

“Outside finals definitely have my 
vote of approval. The books know 
more than I do, and who am I to 
contradict a text-book?” 


The Editor says: 

Ever try brown sugar on cooked 
cereal? You’re missing something if 
you haven’t! Speaking of cereals, do 
you serve just plain oatmeal these 
cold mornings or are you making 
your breakfast menus different by 
mixing the cereals. Try oatmeal and 
bran, cornmeal and cream of wheat, 
or cream of wheat and bran .. 


New Toy Shed 

A new equipment-storage building 
has been constructed by the Build- 
ings and Grounds Department South 
East of the Family Life wing of the 
Home Economic building. This cup- 
board which replaces the long, green 
toy shed, has shelves and cleats for 
hanging various things. Large nur- 
sery school equipment as well as toys 
will fit in this building of light-col- 
ored bricks that match those used in 
the outer walls of Martha Van Rens- 
selaer Hall. 
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Your Class Book and Mine 


Contains Many New Features 





NEW JUNIOR SECTION 
LARGER “LIFE” SECTION 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL FULL-PAGE COLORED VIEWS 
OF THE CAMPUS 


LARGER AND MORE COMPLETE 
SPORTS SECTION 


TWO-YEAR STUDENT PICTURES 


SAVE $2.00 BY ORDERING YOURS TODAY 


Call 2522 





Business Competition for Sophomores will open 
the week of February 19th. Come down to the 
office that week and find out about the possibili- 
ties of this interesting work. 


The Cornell Annuals, Inc. 


209 EAST STATE STREET 
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Would You Marry a Farmer? 


ARY,” called a deep husky 
M wee: “ it’s time to get up!” 

3ut it’s only 5:30!” replied a 
second sleepy voice. 


“T know, but I’ve been up a long 
time and have the cows all milked and 
fed. Now I’d like to have some break- 
fast, please. Besides I have to make an 
extra trip to town this morning to 
ship the eggs and buy some feed.” 


“Qh-h-h d-e-a-r,” Mary groaned, as 
she slid out of bed into the frosty 
room. “I can never sleep in the morn- 
ings any more, not even on Sundays!” 


Just think how many farmer’s wives 
are in the same predicament as Mary. 
Early every morning they awake to 
face a busier day than the one be- 
fore. Early breakfasts, washing milk 
pails, trying to get the children off 
to school on time. When finally child- 
ren and husband are gone and all is 
quiet, Mrs. Farmer is faced with a 
house which looks like the devil had 
held an auction. Children’s clothes 
decorate every chair because it was 
so cold up stairs they came to the warm 
living room to dress. 





HEN asked if I would marry 
W: farmer, I was rather sur- 

prised for I’m not exactly 
planning on marrying anyone for 
some time yet. But my answer is “A 
farmer is the only kind of a person 
I would marry.” And to the question 
of “why?” I have reasons galore. 


In the first place, I should like to 
spend as much of my life on a farm 
as possible. Four years of college life, 
instead of curing me of loving the 
farm, have only intensified it. You 
see, I was born and raised on a farm 
and as Dad didn’t have any sons, he 
picked me out as the boy of the fam- 
ily. After I was eight years old, I 
practically lived out of doors. Animals 
were my dearest friends and wander- 
ing in the woods was my favorite 
recreation. I had to work and some 
of it was hard work—milking cows, 
carrying water, pitching hay, following 
the drill, pulling and setting cabbage 
plants, picking up potatoes, etc. So you 
See, farm life is no dream to me—I’m 
acquainted with it’s hardships as well 
as its beauties. 

That type of work also gave me an 





She Says “No” 


N THE morning there is the house 
to straighten up, butter to churn, 

eggs to wash and grade, and a hearty 
meal to prepare for the husband and 
the hired man. Afternoon comes with 
dishes again, mending, wood to gather 
if Mr. Farmer is too busy, baking, a 
house to dust and another dinner to 
prepare because the children have had 
a cold lunch at school. 

Evening comes and poor Mrs. Farm- 
er is tuckered out. The movies she and 
her husband planned are postponed, 
and at nine o’clock into bed falls the 
tired little lady. 


Now perhaps you say that this could 
not continue every day. But that’s 
just the point—it does. I’ve lived all 
my life on a farm in a farming com- 
munity, and I know the work never 
ceases. It doesn’t seem to matter 
whether the farmer is prosperous or 
not, it’s work, work, work—and for 
what? A drought comes, the crops 
fail. A wet season comes, and crops 
can’t even be planted. There’s no such 
word as “leisure” in the farmer’s 
world. 

Mrs. Farmer is courageous at first 


She Says “Yes” 


opportunity to be out-of-doors and 
I’ve developed an appreciation of na- 
ture, of the quiet and peacefulness of 
the country. I also developed the 
habit of “early to bed and early to 
rise.” 

O MUCH for the farm. Now the 

farmer. AS my main interests cen- 
ter around farming, it seems to me 
that having a partner with similar in- 
terests would result in a more enjoy- 
able and happy life for both of us. 

ARM folk in general are the kind 

of people I’d like. They are friend- 
ly, sincere, hospitable, hard working 
persons. They talk the language I 
understand the best and like the 
things I value most dearly. I want a 
husband with whom I can talk shop 
—someone who is interested in pure 
bred cattle, pasture improvement, farm 
management and other farm matters. 
I could learn a lot from him, too, if he 
were a good farmer. 

And, considering the “farmers wife” 
angle of it, since that’s what I’d be if 
I married a farmer, there would be 
many things that would appeal to 
me there. 


and thinks she can belong to clubs in 
town and attend every social affair. 
Gradually she realizes that it’s im- 
possible, and one by one, they are 
dropped with the exception of Church 
or a bridge club. 

OW let’s look positively at my 

side, marriage to a man who is 
not a farmer. There’s a salary, I can 
budget, and plan to do the things I 
like. The work isn’t drudgery. If I 
want to belong to clubs I have the 
time. Maybe I could even read a book 
or two. (I have yet to find a farmer’s 
wife who can read a book without a 
guilty feeling.) There could be a 
house in the country not too far from 
town if we didn’t like the city. A home 
without the dogged responsibilities of 
a farm. 

I want to marry a man who can take 
me to the movies when we choose, 
who isn’t dead tired at night from 
slavish physical labor, who can en- 
joy hours with me at his leisure, who 
can buy me a new hat without having 
to sell a case of eggs to pay for it. 

To the question of marrying a farm- 
er—I answer, definitely NO! 


’D WANT to have my own garden 

to work in and to can the family’s 
winter supplies from. I’d want a flock 
of hens to care for. I’d want real 
“country” meals to get complete with 
meat, potatoes, gravy and home made 
bread, and I’d want to make jellies 
and jams for the cupboards in the cel- 
lar. 

I wouldn’t worry if my house wasn’t 
fixed up in the latest style. I wouldn’t 
want streamlining, but a range in 
the kitchen where I could have a wood 
tire on frosty mornings. Oh, yes, I’d 
want a range with a nice big hearth 
where feet could be warmed and mit- 
tens dried out. And I wouldn’t mind 
a cozy chunk stove in the living room, 
especially if the farm had plenty of 
fuel on it. 

And I’d want my children to have 
lots of fresh air and sunshine. I’d like 
to have them learn to play some 
musical instrument and have some 
kind of recreation other than radio 
and the movies. I’d want them to grow 
up in the calm quiet atmosphere of 
a farm home. And I’d like to grow old 
like that. 
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| For Dancing and Prancing 


PHOENIX HOSE 
*1,.00 Pair 


Phoenix fine proportion length fit and_ sheer 
will carry you through many a gay occasion and 
you can count on them for endurance. Shades 
and weights for every purpose. Sizes 814 to 10%. 


First Floor 


Rothschild’s 


Shop Daily from 9:30 to 6; Sats. to 9 P. M. 


Just to 
Remind 
You. 


HERE’S 
OUR CARD 








Farm and Home Week 
Guests 





While in Ithaca take advantage 


of the opportunity to visit the 


BEAUTY BOX 


218 E. STATE STREET 


DIAL 2181 
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A Glimpse at Llenroc 


the first cooperative student 

residence on the Cornell campus, 
was started in 1933 through a series 
of conferences between Reverend Alva 
Tompkins of the C.U.R.W. and Ed- 
ward Amherst Ott, the owner of the 
Llenroc Lodge property. The Lodge 
property, formerly a part of the Ezra 
Cornell Estate, was purchased in 1922 
by Mr. Ott and converted into a resi- 
dence with the idea of ultimately 
making, it into a house for students. 


Te Llenroc Lodge Association, 


In 1932 Llenroc Lodge was opened 
as a student residence. In May of the 
year 1933, the cooperative efforts were 
started when a group of students who 
had lived at Llenroc the previous year, 
joined a group selected by the C.U. 
R.W. under Rev. Alva Tompkins. Tem- 
porary officers were selected, and the 
owner of Llenroc was authorized to 
set the house in preparation for stu- 
dent residence and the serving of 
meals in the fall of 1933. Aside from 
the credit of Mr. Ott, the students had 
no funds, but showed their enthus- 
iasm and faith by working during 
the summer, painting, doing carpenter 
work, and other things that would 
make comfortable living possible. In 
September, 1933, fifty-four applica- 
tions for membership had been sent in, 
out of which thirty-six were accepted. 


In 1938, after all debts, for condi- 
tioning the building and the purchas- 
ing of furniture and other supplies, 
had been liquidated, Llenroc Lodge 
became incorporated. At a banquet 
held jointly by the Llenroc Lodge 
Association and the Permanent Mem- 
bership of the Association, the title to 
the property was transferred to the 
Ownership of the corporation. Ar- 
rangements were made with a bank- 
ing house, whereby the mortgage was 
to be paid on an amortization plan. A 
mortgage of $3300 has already been 
liquidated and each month, without 
embarrassment to members, a pay- 
ment on the principal and interest is 
made. There has been no interrup- 
tion or failure to meet obligations 
since 1933. 


HE Llenroc Lodge Association and 

the Llenroc Dining Association are 
very closely related. The thirty-eight 
boys who are members of Llenroc 
Lodge, are also included in the mem- 
bership of the Llenroc Dining Asso- 
ciation, which numbers one hundred 
and fifty. It would be impossible to 
Serve meals at the present cost of three 


By John S. Gold *43 


dollars per week if boys other than 
Llenroc Lodge members were not 
taken into the Dining Association. 


Llenroc Lodge is unique among the 
student residences on the campus. Un- 
der the organization and constitution, 
an adult adviser, holding a life mem- 
bership, is to live in the Lodge as long 
as it operates as a student residence. 
The present adviser is Mr. Ott, who 
was formerly an instructor at Drake 
University and also Dean of Chau- 
tauqua and Lyceum Arts. His advice 
to the members concerning the prob- 
lems of study and of college life has 
proven invaluable. No liquor is al- 
lowed on the premises. A member vio- 
lating this ruling forfeits his mem- 
bership in the Lodge. All discipline 
is in the hands of the student body 
and all business is conducted by resi- 
dent members. A Permanent Member- 
ship of carefully chosen men, some 
ex-residents of the Lodge, others 
prominent business men of Ithaca, are 
the custodians of the property and 
have the power to approve or disap- 
prove of the budget. 


-* LLENROC Lodge there is a fine 
cooperative spirit with the boys 
doing most of the work themselves. 
This includes janitor work, bed mak- 
ing, cooking, and all household tasks. 
Each boy is assigned some job and it 
is his duty to see that it is properly 


done. The talents of the members are 
so varied that most of the electrical 
repair work, wood work repairing, 
and painting are also done by the 
boys. To help keep down expenses, a 
well equipped shop is maintained 
where furniture is repaired and filing 
boxes and reading stands are made. 
Facilities are also provided for the 
laundering and pressing of clothes. 

Scholastic standing is not over- 
looked at Llenroc. A _ Scholarship 
Committee has been set up to en- 
courage better study methods and to 
aid new students who have difficulty 
in orienting themselves to college life. 
There are seven studies throughout 
the house; and each boy has his own 
private desk. “Quiet hours” are from 
7:30 p. m. to 6 a. m. during which 
time no activity, which disturbs any 
member in his studies, is carried on. 
“Bull sessions” in the lounge of the 
Lodge are a common sight, especially 
just before prelims. 


While a student is obtaining an 
education the social side of his de- 
velopment must not be overlooked. 


Llenroc members learn how to get 
along with each other and also how 
to make friends outside the’ Lodge. A 
Social Committee is appointed at the 
beginning of the school term to make 
up a social program including dances, 
forums, and skating parties. The se- 
curing of chaperones, the decorating, 
and the serving of the refreshments 
are handled by the boys themselves. 
Chess, bridge, and ping-pong are the 
most popular games at the Lodge. Mr. 
Ott’s private library of 1500 volumes, 
which he has donated to the Lodge, 
is in constant use. 


LENROC is a member of the Inter- 

Fraternity League in many sports: 
touch football, basketball, badminton, 
bowling, and softball. Although sel- 
dom the winner of the championship, 
Llenroc teams always give a good 
account of themselves. 


As about ten members of Llenroc 
Lodge graduate each year, it is neces- 
sary to select new members to take 
their places. Boys recommended are 
sent an application blank which they 
fill out and return to the Membership 
Committee. The Membership Commit- 
tee then sends letters to each of three 
people given as references on the ap- 
plication, asking for opinions of the 
boy. After all credentials are in, the 
boy considered to be most representa- 
tive of the type desired as members 
are voted on, and the necessary num- 
ber are selected. 


The membership of Llenroc is about 
equally divided among the four college 
classes. There are no _ distinctions 
made, either in religious denomina- 
tions or in political beliefs. For this 
reason, each member learns to under- 
stand the breadth of college life. Hon- 
esty, sobriety, consideration for others, 
and a cooperative spirit are expected 
of all. 


RESHMEN entering Llenroc Lodge 

are astonished at the friendliness 
shown them. There is no distinction 
between freshmen and upperclassmen. 
Freshmen and seniors share the same 
studies, and if at any time a fresh- 
man seeks advice, he finds a willing 
counsellor in his room-mate. 


Llenroc Lodge not only provides 
an economical place in which to live 
but it gives the boys a chance to learn 
cooperation, manners; and it teaches 
them to shoulder responsibilities. All 
of these things will prove valuable in 
later life. 
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You Hear It Everywhere ALL ICE CREAMS 


SHOULD BE GOOD 
PENNEY’S 


For 


VALUES 


Every day more Cornellians are becoming aware To Be Sure 
that their dollars buys more, style, quality, and 


value at Penney’s. | | Ask For 
| ARCTIC 
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Be Smart—Shop and Save 


wW 


PENNEY’‘S | ARCTIC ICE CREAM CO. 


402 TAUGHANNOCK BLVD. PHONE 3401 








ITHACA, N. Y. 




















THE PUBLIC MARKET 


QUALITY MEATS 
and 


FANCY POULTRY 





William Knight 115 N. Arora St. 














Clara Browning (Mrs. Alpheus 
Goodman), of Ithaca has two daugh- 
ters in Home Economics at Cornell 
this year. Eunice is a senior and 
Clara will receive her B. S. degree 
in 41. Clara is now a _ registered 
nurse, having completed work at a 
New York City Hospital before enter- 
ing Cornell last fall. 

Major Jay D. B. Lattin is on the 
instruction staff of the ROTC unit at 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley. He lives at 139 Parkside Drive, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


13 
Benson H. Paul is senior silvi- 
culturist at the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory at the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. He is engaged 
in research on timber quantities. 


14 
Charles H. Ballou is professor of 
entomology at Escuela Superior de 
Agricultura and head of the depart- 
ment of entomology at the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at El Valle 
in Venezuela. His address is Calle 
Las Flores No. 17, Paraiso de Sabana 
Grande, Caracas, Venezuela. 
John Kling is now working for the 
American Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Inc. in Kendall, Fla. 


"15 

Anna Hayes (Sister Teresa Edward) 
of Nazareth Academy in Rochester 
received her master’s degree at Cor- 
nell in September, 1939. 

Zella E. Mills is living in Berkeley, 
Calif., and is doing catering. Her ad- 
dress is 2320 Le Conte, Berkeley. 

Bertha H. Wood is a dietitian with 
Wager’s Coffee Shop, Inc. in Albany, 
mt. 


"16 
Hester Austin is a serologist in the 
Health Bureau laboratory of the Medi- 
cal College at the University of Roch- 
ester. A photo of her at work in her 
lab appeared in the November, 1939 
issue of “Kodak,” a magazine for 

Eastman employees. 
Wilbur S. Oles is sales agent for 
Several feed and fertilizer companies; 

lives in Delhi, N. Y. 


Lois L. Osborn is general secre- 
tary of the Y. W. C. A. in Cortland. 
On December 2 she spoke in Martha 
Van Rensselaer Hall on the Oppor- 
tunities in social service work. 


17 

Helen S. Clark (Mrs. Albert D. 
Fonda) of Fonda, N. Y. has a daugh- 
ter, Harriet, who entered the College 
of Home Economics last fall. 

Prof. A. Wright Gibson was re- 
cently chosen chairman of the Ithaca 
district of the Louis Agassiz Fuertes 
Council of Boy Scouts of America. He 
succeeds Dr. J. Chester Bradley ’06. 

Gladys Hess (Mrs. Roy W. Shaver) 
has returned to the U. S. from Canada 
and they now live at 92 Papham Road, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Samuel A. McMillan is with the 
Farm Security Administration at Dal- 
las, Texas. His address is 404 Cler- 
mont Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


18 

Winifred Gilbert (Mrs. Henry J. 
Gehle) of Hilton, N. Y. has a daughter, 
Helen, who entered Home Ec last 
fall. 

Isabelle Hoag (Mrs. Roy VanLyne) 
of 213 Cayuga Street, Syracuse, has a 
daughter, Evelyn, who is a sophomore 
in Home Ec this year. 

Mark Owens is an attorney in the 
lubricating oil department of Stand- 
ard Vacuum Oil Corporation. He 
lives at 59 Morris Avenue, Morristown, 
me. 3; 

19 

E. Elizabeth Allis was married last 
March to John W. Ferguson. They 
live at 56 Goffe Terrace, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Walter B. Balch is the owner of the 
Balch Greenhouses of Kanakee, III. 
He is married and has a son, Alfred 
H. Balch, now eleven. His address is 
666 South Rosewood, Kanakee. 


20 

Walter I. L. Duncan is national 
sales manager of radio station 
WNEW, New York City. His office is 
located at 501 Madison Avenue. 

Paul A. Herbert is head of the de- 
partment of forestry at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. He 
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is also chairman of the lake states 
section of the Society of American 
Foresters, and was recently elected 
president of the Michigan Conserva- 
tion Clubs. 

Marjorie Roberts is a clothing in- 
structor at Hatch Junior High School 
in Camden, N. J. She lives at 21 
Oriental Avenue, Westmont, Camden. 

Frances VanArsdale is in the divi- 
sion of health education of the State 
Department of Education at Bingham- 
ton. 

Lois Zimmerman (Mrs. James Mc- 
Connell) lives at 422 Highland Road; 
has a daughter, Jean, who entered 
Cornell last fall. 

21 

Wilford F. Stoughton died on De- 
cember 17, 1939 at his home in Cato, 
N. Y. His death was caused by a 
heart attack. 

23 

Ruth B. Preston is dietitian and 
cafeteria manager at Taft School, 
Watertown, Conn. She spent last 
summer as manager of a cafeteria at 
Fordham University, New York City, 
which was connected with a World’s 
Fair Project and the Fordham summer 
school. 

Francis I. Righter is with the In- 
stitute of Forest Genetics at Placer- 
ville, Calif. 

24 


Victor Crowell is an assistant pro- 
fessor of science at State Teachers 
College, Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. Gregory Pincus of Clark Uni- 
versity recently aroused considerable 
interest in scientific circles by his feat 
of producing an apparently normal 
rabbit fathered only by a solution of 
common salt. This was the first mam- 
malian creature brought into the 
world as a result of fatherless fertili- 
zation. 

Rudolf F. Vogeler is with the Divi- 
sion of Standards and Research, 401- 
22 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 

25 

Wilma Jerman (Mrs. Milton Miles) 
who has been abroad with her three 
children is now living at 111 Shadow 
Road, Kenwood, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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LEE SCHOENBRUNN ’40 REX WOOD ’41 





Cornellians Serving Cornellians Since 1894 


3 Shirts 
1 Underwear (2 pc.) 


° 1 Pair Pajamas 
10 Miscellaneous Pieces of 
1a Towels 
Socks 


Handkerchiefs 
Any Time 


For Collection 5c 


Additional Shirts 15c 


Save on our 


and Delivery 
Any Place 


$4.00 for $3.50 $4.00 for $3.50 


DRY CLEANING & PRESSING 
CONTRACTS 


409 College Ave. 








DIAL 2405 
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RINTING gets things done! 


PHOTO OFFSET 
and 
LETTER PRESS 


Phone 


2246 


THE WILCOX PRESS 


317 COLLEGE AVE. ITHACA, N. Y. 











WELCOME FARM AND HOME WEEK 
VISITORS 


Extra Large Milk Shakes made with 
Pure Guernsey Milk 


Malted Milks 


| Largest Sundae in town 


Cakes — Cookies — Candies 


SEND YOUR FRIENDS A VALENTINE 
WE HAVE A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 
FROM 5c UP. 


The Hill Drug Store 


C. W. Daniets, Pharmacist 
328 College Ave. Phone 2482 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Brown & Brown 
Clothiers 


my 

Mes T IS NOT what you 
pay for clothes that deter- 
mines their cost. A betier 
way is to divide price by the 
service they give you. On 
this basis, Brown & Brown 
clothes cost as little as any 
you may buy. 


| BROWN & BROWN | 
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26 
Edwin K. Ach is now with the Soil 
Conservation Service at Paducah, 
Kentucky. He is married and has two 
children. 


Albert R. Blanchard is county agri- 
cultural agent for Tioga County with 
offices in Owego. He recently helped 
to organize one of the first woodlot 
products marketing services in the 
country. 


Frank C. Edminister, Jr. is a bi- 
ologist with the Soil Conservation 
Service and lives in Landsdowne, Pa. 


William J. Hamilton, Jr., Assistant 
Professor of Zoology at Cornell, is 
author of a recently published refer- 
ence text entitled “American Mam- 
mals, Their Lives, Habits and Eco- 
nomic Relations.” It is a broad treat- 
ment of the subject with interesting 
discussions illustrating how mammals 
are adapted to their environment, om- 
mitting the customary specific ac- 
counts of each species. 


Norman H. Hunt is head supervisor 
of the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram in Yates County. He also oper- 
ates a farm on R. D. 1 Penn Yan, 
m, ¥. 


A. Stephen Janicki, Jr., is running 
a poultry farm in Sanitaria Springs, 
mY. 

97 

Lincoln E. Cruickshank married 
Doris E. Weake on December 9 in 
Springfield, Mass. “Abe” is working 
for the Federal Land Bank of Spring- 
field. 

Mary M. Leaming was_ general 
chairman of the meeting of the New 
Jersey Home Economics Association 
held October 21. She lives at 1981 
Pennington Road, Trenton, N. J. 


28 
Ernest L. Kolbe is associate silvi- 
culturist with the United States For- 
est Service. He is now located at the 
Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment 
Station at Portland, Oregon and lives 
at 1811 N. W. Couch Street, Portland. 


Brandon Watson is president of the 
Cornell Club of Northern California. 
He and Mrs. Watson (Hilda R. Long- 
year ’26) live at 420 Coventry Road, 
Berkeley, California. 

Mr. and Mrs. Claude E. Heit have 
4 son William Roy, born January 14, 
1940. Claude recently accepted a 
position as assistant in research in 
the Division of Seed investigation at 
the Geneva Experiment Station. For 
the past six years he has been doing 
research work on nursery problems 
for the State Conservation Depart- 
ment at the Saratoga State Nursery. 
The Heits now live at 15 Lyceum 
Street, Geneva, N. Y. 
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Sarah Kerr is now home demonstra- 
tion agent in Herkimer County. She 
recently spoke before a group of 
Home Bureau women in Ithaca, dis- 
cussing her work as home demonstra- 
tion agent in Hawaii and her trip 
around the world. 


°30 


Margaret Elliot is now head of the 
homemaking department at Trumans- 
burg, N. Y. Last year Margaret was 
assistant and has now taken the posi- 
tion formerly held by Mabel Hastie 
who is teaching at Cornell. 





Myron M. Fuerst is farming at Pine 
Plains, N. Y. and gaining quite a 
reputation as a draft horse breeder. 
He entered five Percherons in the In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition and 
Horse Show at Chicago last Decem- 
ber and won first prize on a three- 
year-old mare. 


Prof. Forrest F. Hill, on leave from 
the Ag Ec department at Cornell, re- 
signed from the position of Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration on 
December 20, 1939. His resignation 
was the result of a government re- 
organization which placed the FCA 
under the control of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Professor 
Hill will return to Cornell to teach 
during the second term of this year. 
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Eleanor S. Faile is now Mrs. Ell- 
wood J. Murray; lives at 5 Cherry 
Street, Red Bank, N. J. 

Edward M. Palmquist, formerly an 
instructor in Botany at Cornell, is at 
McGill University, Montreal this year 
as an instructor in the department of 
Botany. 


32 

Bradley O. Gormel of Dryden has 
an extension assistantship in An Hus 
at Cornell and is also taking graduate 
work. 

John Rice is working on the Egg 
and Apple Farm in Trumansburg with 
his brothers, Paul and Jimmy, Jr. 
Johnny married Christine Smith ’33; 
they have one son. 

33 

Albert R. Brand is a research as- 
sociate in the Ornithology Depart- 
ment at Cornell. That department 
benefitted to the extent of $15 cash 
and a set of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica when experts on the “Informa- 
tion Please” broadcast failed to 
identify bird songs which were rec- 
orded by Mr. Brand. 

Jane E. Grant is a dietitian at the 
Lafayette Hospital in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ray Smith, Jr. is manager of Hotel 
Pfister at 424 Hast Wisconsin Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. He lives at 1209 
East Kensington Boulevard, Milwau- 
kee. 

"34 ‘ 

William E. Chisler is district super- 
visor for Philip Morris and Company, 
Ltd., in the Omaha, Neb. district. He 
is living at the Omaha Athletic Club. 

Harold W. Hershey married Doris 
W. McLaughlin in New York City 
last October. They live at 226 Elm 
Avenue, Hershey, Pa. where Harold 
is associated with the Hershey Bak- 
ing Co. 

Harley H. Thomas is in the U. S. 
Forest Service at the Clark National 
Forest in Missouri. He can_ be 
reached by addressing U. S. Forest 
Service, Doniphan, Mo. 

E. Stanley Yawger, Jr. married Miss 
Myra Louise Doan of Ithaca on No- 
vember 18 in the Lutheran Church at 
Ithaca. Stan received his P. D. from 
Cornell in Feb. ’38 and is now re- 
search bacteriologist with the Crown 
Can Company in Philadelphia. After 
spending the winter in Florida Dr. 
and Mrs. Yawger will reside in Phila- 
delphia. 

35 

Charles J. Blanford is doing exten- 
sion service work in Marketing in the 
Ag Ec department at Cornell. 

George E. Brandow is an Extension 
Instructor in Prices in the Ag Ec de- 
partment. He received his Ph. D. last 
June. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward DuBiel (Olive 
Calkins ’35) now live at 3 Reservoir 
Road on the campus. Mrs. DuBiel 
formerly taught home economics in 
the High School at Kendall, N. Y. Ed 
is a senior in Ag this year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren C. Huff have 
a son, Stanley Warren, born October 
26, 1939. Warren is with the Soil 
Conservation Service. 
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J. Richard McGraw is now central 
Pennsylvania representative for the 
Oliver Farm Equipment Company. He 
was formerly connected with the Har- 
risburg office. His present address is 
1253 Lincoln Avenue, Tyrone, Pa. 

Ransom Page and Mrs. Page (Avis 
Munn) are the proud parents of a 
future member of the class of ’61; 
name, Ransom Irving III, born De- 
cember 19, 1939. 

Mr. and Mrs. James E. Rose (Velva 
Lamb ’32) now live at 299 McKinley 
Avenue in Kenmore, N. Y., a suburb 
of Buffalo. Jim is with the GLF in 
Buffalo. 

George B. Robinson is a state re- 
presentative for the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the U. S. D. A. 
He is devoting most of his time to 
land classification work and has an 
office in Warren Hall. Dr. Robinson 
was formerly in charge of the state 
office of the Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program. 

Margaret R. Robinson is in her 
third year of teaching home _ eco- 
nomics in her home town high school 
in Baldwin, N. Y. She has done work 
toward her Master’s degree at Colum- 
bia. Her address is 37 Oakmere 
Drive, Baldwin. 

Edward J. Talbot is at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
He lives at 719 Grand Avenue, Lara- 
mie. 


Harry C. Youmans, Jr. was recently 


appointed sales traffic manager of 
Transcontinental and Western Air 
Lines, Inc. of 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York City. He lives at 
70 Van Reypen Street, Jersey City, 
Ni: a; 
°36 

Babcock, Jr. is chief 
steward of the eastern division for 
Pan American Airways. He is mar- 
ried and lives at 1785 Southwest Thir- 
teenth Street, Apartment 9, Miami, 
Fla. 


John L. 


Ruth E. Cornelius married C. Ber- 
nard Weeks of Burlington, Canada 
on December 27. Ruth has been as- 
sociate 4-H Club Agent of Chemung 
County for the past three years. Mr. 
Weeks graduated from the University 
of Toronto and is now doing graduate 
work in agronomy at Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Barry Peet and Mrs. Peet (Hope 
Stevenson ’38), live in Hammondsport, 
N. Y. where Barry teaches vocational 
agriculture. 


Joseph H. Pendergast was recently 
appointed Assistant County Agricul- 
tural Agent in Cortland County with 
offices in Cortland. He was County 
Administrative Assistant in the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program in sev- 
eral counties before taking his pre- 
sent position. 
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Frances M. Davis married John F. 
Cornman ’36. They live at 704 North 
Emerson Avenue, Arlington, Va. 

Richard G. Milk took graduate work 
at the University of Tennessee where 
he received his M. S. degree in the 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. He is now employed on a 
cooperative land use project between 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and the Tennessee Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Mrs. Callie S. Smith is director of 
the new department of home eco- 
nomics of the Rumford Chemical 
Corp. at Providence, R. I. She was 
formerly with the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute of Chicago, Ill. 

Eugene Weidman is working for 
the Farm Security Administration in 
Springville, N. Y. 

John Wurst is first lieutenant in 
charge of the CCC camp at Minden, 
Nev. He is married and has a daugh- 
ter, Sandra, born November 4. 

37 

Ellwood C. Berg is now teaching at 
the Brocton Central School. He for- 
merly taught at Greenport, N. Y. His 
address is R. D. 1, Asheville, N. Y. 

Gordon Cairns is head of the Animal 
Husbandry Department of the College 
of Agriculture at the University of 
Maine, Orono, Me. He received his 
Ph. D. at Cornell last year. 

Ann Florio married Francis E. 
Farquhar ’37 and they are living in 
Hammond, N. Y. where Farquhar is 
teaching agriculture in the high 
school. 

Kathryn M. Hayes is working on 
old age cases for the Tompkins Coun- 
ty Department of Public Welfare with 
offices in the Court House in Ithaca. 

Charles H. Shuff is now sales re- 
presentative for Pan American Air- 
ways. He lives at 3988 Forty-ninth 
Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Pauline F. Spies is dietitian at the 
Evangelical Deaconess Hospital in 
Lincoln, Ill. 

C. Hubert Vail is farm superintend- 
ant for Vail’s Grove, Inc. near Brew- 
ster, N. Y. He and Mrs. Vail (Char- 
lotte M. Dredger °35) have a son, 
Peter C. Vail born last May. 


38 

Maurice B. Gardner married Marion 
Todd of Hamilton, N. Y. He is in the 
sales department of Penick and Ford, 
Cedar Rapids, Mich. 

Charles R. Jennings married Ger- 
trude Watson of Danby last Septem- 
ber. They live in Buffalo where 
Charles has a position with the Fair- 
mont Creamery, 197 Scott Street, 
Buffalo. 

Joseph P. Nadeau is in the dairy 
division of the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture. He was recently mar- 
ried and lives in Quebec. 
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Geraldine Spencer is teaching at 
the Hudson School for Girls at Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

Mary Warren, daughter of the late 
Prof. George F. Warren, is working 
in the Bethlehem Day Nursery, 249 
East Thirty-eighth Street, New York 
City. 

Edwin J. Weatherby has a three- 
year fellowship at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. His address is 29 Handy Street, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


°39 
William Barrett is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture in the central 
school in Worcester, N. Y., Otsego 
County. During the Christmas holi- 
days the engagement of Jane Hall, 
Home Ec ’40 to Bill was announced. 


Ellen Carnell, a former Business 
Manager of the Countryman, became 
Mrs. Roy Seaburg in a ceremony at 
Auburn on December 9. She has been 
employed by the GLF in Ithaca since 
graduation and Mr. Seaburg is as- 
sociated with Peck’s Furniture Store 
in Ithaca. 


R. Carlos Cary is working on the 
Agricultural Conservation Program in 
Albany County. 

Avery DeGolyer is doing extension 
service work through the Department 
of Agricultural Engineering at Cor- 
nell. He is also taking graduate 
work this year. 


Philip H. Fitzhugh is an account- 
ant in the Boy Scout headquarters in 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Dora Hendrikson is doing social 
service work in the North Side House 
in Ithaca. 


Lee Jung is teaching home eco- 
nomics in the Junior High School in 
Maine, N. Y. 

Robert Markham has been trans- 
ferred from Erie County to Allegany 
County as Administrative Assistant 
in Agricultural Conservation. His 
present address is Belmont, N. Y. 

Jane H. Park and Arthur A. Sher- 
wood of Ithaca were married Decem- 
ber 22 at the Park home in Bingham- 
ton. Jane is teaching at the George 
Washington Junior High School at 
Endicott this year. 

Bernard K. Schuman married Dale 
Hood of Elmira last July. He has 4 
position with Sheffield Dairy of 70 
West 102nd Street, New York City. 

Carleton Pressey is teaching horti- 
culture in Rome, N. Y. His address is 
207 East Bloomfield Street, Rome. 

Meredith C. Wilson, Jr. is doing 
graduate work and research in plant 
breeding at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis. His address is ¢/0 
Mrs. Howarth, Davis, Calif. Meredith 
has a brother, Phil, class of °42 at 
Cornell. 





She has filled 63,039 milk bottles 


Crest Bourn Princess No. 105173 is top cow on the farm of Ralph B. 
Dodds at Champlain, N. Y. Her record at 10 lactations and 7 months 
stood at 135,535 lbs. milk and 5,009 Ibs. butterfat. 

Two other cows in the herd of 41 Ayrshires have produced more 
than 100,000 pounds of milk. Several others in their third and fourth 
lactations are rolling up production scores that will seriously threaten 
the record of Princess when they enter their tenth lactation. 

Crest Bourn Farm at Champlain, New York, where Princess works, 
is not a show farm. It is a plain, homelike place like thousands of 
other dairy farms in the New York Milkshed. 

Ralph Dodds, the owner and operator, pursues his breeding pro- 
gram carefully and feeds economically and well. All cows, except 
one which was imported, have always received G. L. F. open formula 
dairy feeds throughout their entire production. Records like this 
bring out the truth of the old G. L. F. slogan... 


More Milk...and a better Cow 


COOPERATIVE G. L. F. EXCHANGE, INC., ITHACA, N. Y. 





@ Planters and cultivators to meet every 
need have always been outstanding equip- 
ment for McCormick-Deering Farmalls. 
And this is just as true today with the new 
Farmalls. A great new line of tools has 
been engineered by Harvester for these 
new all-purpose tractors. 


Plows and tillage tools of every variety and descrip- 
tion, for all soil and land conditions, are available in 
the McCormick - Deering line. They are built in sev- 
eral sizes to make possible the most advantageous use 
of the power and speed in each of the new Farmalls. 


Great strides in design have been 
made for 1940 by International Har- 
vester engineers! The good values 
of other years have been outdone all 
along the line. Unless you have seen 

the mew McCormick-Deering Tools, with their new crop-saving, 
time-saviig improvements, you have no idea what really good 


farm equipment can do. 

Introduction of the four new Farmalls has brought an en- 
tirely new line of simplified, improved Farmall machines. Many 
are designed for use with the wonderful new “Lift-All” hydrau- 
lic lift. Others are built for manual operation and are priced at 
new low levels. 

Tractor drawbar machines and horse-drawn machines have 
come in for their full share of improvement. There are out- 
standing values in plows, tillage tools, planting equipment, etc. 

McCormick-Deering dairy equipment is setting a new pace 
with a brand-new cream-and-stainless-steel cream separator, a 
new portable milker, and modern coolers in new sizes. 

So it goes! New values—new improvements—new opportu- 
nities to save with McCormick-Deering Farm Operating Equip- 
ment. See the display of 1940 tractors and tools at the Interna- 
tional Harvester dealer’s store. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Farm Operating Equipment 





